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The Congress of American Industry 


At its fifticth anniversary mecting the National Association of Manufacturers issued its Statement of 


Principles under the caption ‘The Economic Background for Social Action.” 


The substance of the 


statement and excerpts from some of the addresses are given below. 


Coming at a time when the industrial situation is marked 
by sharp conflict, the NAM’s “Golden Anniversary Con- 
gress of American Industry” held in New York Decem- 
ber 5-7 registered what is probably the dominant opinion 
and mood of American industrialists at this critical time. 
The NAM represents over 14,000 manufacturing organi- 
zations employing 10,000,000 workers. In the interests 
represented are 3,000,000 shareholders. So stated the 
newly elected president of the Association, Robert R. 
Wason, who heads Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc., 
manufacturers of equipment for heavy industry. The 
concern employs more than 3,000 workers. 


The Statement cf Principles 


The general platiorm adopted this year bears the un- 
usual title “The Economic Background for Social Action.” 
Among the opening paragraphs are these: 

“NAM knows that freedom flourishes in a nation when 
its people are prosperous aid secure. It knows that in- 
dividual freedom is bound to falter in times of economic 
distress. And it knows that no one group can long pros- 
per at the expense of another. 

“NAM believes that the great issue of the day is: How 
shall our country press ahead to achieve greater real in- 
come and more security for the free people?” 

This issue is broken down into specific questions : 

“How can we, as a nation, achieve maximum produc- 
tion of what the public wants at prices which will assure 
that production will be continued on a steady upward 
trend, and not on a roller-coaster pattern ? 

“How can we, as a nation, make certain that the up- 
ward trend of production of goods and services will be 
sufficient to provide jobs for all who want to work? 

“How can we, as a nation, assure that the benefits of 
increasing production will be properly shared among 
workers, consumers, and investors ? 

“How can we, as a nation, prevent suffering among 
those of our people who, through no fault of their own, 
are unable to take care of themselves? 

“How can we, as a nation, preserve the opportunity 
for the individual to progress and prosper in keeping with 
his ability and effort? 

“How can we, as a nation, make sure that no one group 
gains economic or political power to the detriment of the 
people as a whole?” 


Successful solution of these problems requires adher- 
ence to “certain general principles,” as follows: 

“1, The most effective way to assure that the Amer- 
ican standard of living will continue to rise is by increas- 
ing productive efficiency. This involves increasing the 
cefhciency of management and labor, and providing them 


with better equipment with which to work. 


“2. The most effective way of assuring a steady in- 


crease in productive efficiency is to provide adequate re- 
wards for labor, management, and investors. 

“3. A steadily rising volume of production requires 
proper balance between consumption and investment. The 
most dependable method of obtaining this balance is 
through the free movement of capital and labor, as deter- 
mined by competitive forces, into those activities which 
offer the most attractive opportunities. 

“4, Public welfare is not advanced by special favors to 
anyone from government, either in the form of direct or 
indirect subsidies or other special privileges. 

“5. Protection to individuals against distress must be 
provided. However, the means must not undermine or 
destroy incentives to fill and hold productive jobs. 

“6. The powers of government agencies must be clearly 
defined and no single agency or individual should be per- 
initted to act as prosecutor, judge, and jury. 

“7. Since the American system of free enterprise has 
produced the highest standard of living in all the world, 
we as a nation should devote ourselves to the improve- 
ment of that system, and the policies of government should 
be geared to the purpose of making it work.” 

Three problem areas stand out, “labor relations, fiscal 
policy, and government regulation.” 

Concerning labor relations NAM “reaffirms its belief 
in the right of workers to organize or not to organize as 
they choose, and to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own free choice, if they so desire.” 
When issues prove too stubborn “workers and employers 
should request the services of a conciliator, either private 
or governmental—local, state. or federal—preferably in 
the order named. The sole function of such conciliator 
should be to assist the parties in reaching a voluntary 
agreement. Arbitration should be used only to settle such 
issues as both parties voluntarily agree can be properly re- 
solved in that manner.” The functions of labor and man- 
agement should be clearly distinguished. Management 
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should aim at year-round employment and workers should 
avoid practices that restrict output. 

As to fiscal policy, taxation should be geared to maxi- 
mum production and employment, not to social reform. 
It should “protect incentives to invest.” Governmental 
economy is needed, and “orderly reduction of the public 
debt.” Public works, but not of the “make-work” type, 
should be timed to relieve the effects of “economic reces- 
sion,” and the programs should be implemented through 
private contracts. “International loans should be made 
only for constructive purposes that generate the capacity 
for repayment, should be accompanied by specific arrange- 
ments fur such repayment, and, except under unusual and 
emergency conditions, should be privately financed rather 
than provided by government.” 

Government regulations should be guided by the prin- 
ciple that “only under free competition, is the public able 
to reward that enterprise which serves it best, and, through 
refusing to buy, discipline those who do not meet. its 
desires.” 


The Free Enterprise Philosophy 


Sounding all through the program of the Congress was 
the note of concern over the state of private enterprise, 
coupled with strong confidence that if the case for it could 
be put effectively the American people would unquestion- 
ably continue to support it. Several addresses by men 
who play, and have played, prominent parts in NAM 
affairs are noteworthy in this connection. 


Ira Mosher, retiring president of the Association and president 
of the Russell Harrington Cutlery Company. 

“The depression-spawned fear of economic insecurity 
is our real enemy. Cure it, and the public will be as cold 
to the blandishments of the panacea-peddlers as a conven- 
tion of the American Medical Association would be to 
the spiel of an itinerant snake-oil doctor. Ignore it, and 
we feed a public psychosis which is an open invitation for 
demagogic attack upon every feature of our competitive 
enterprise system. . . 

“Full production with full employment PLUS is an 
attainable objective for this nation.” It will require “an 
adequate flow of private capital into productive job-mak- 
ing activities.” Tax policies that induce saving are neces- 
sary; also “a labor policy which does not result in wages 
taking so much of the gross income of a business that 
there is nothing left to maintain adequate reserves and to 
give a decent return to those who risk their funds.” 

Special privilege is an obstacle to be removed. “I 
realize how easy it is for each one of us to think that what 
is done for me is good sound public policy, but what is 
done for you is special privilege.” ‘Tariffs, while they 
have important uses, serve as an instrument of privilege. 
The present tariff should be reduced. Labor is accorded 
special advantage. “Labor’s worst enemy today is the 
shroud of special privilege in which it has been wrapped 
by its misguided and near-sighted friends.” (Mr. Mosher 
here referred to the Management-Labor Conference, of 
which he was a member. ) 

“The management delegates went into that conference 
with a whole-hearted determination to find answers to as 
many of our present industrial relations problems as _pos- 
sible. And our program wasn’t just one of vague gen- 
eralities. We were prepared with specific suggestions and 
recommendations of just what, in our opinion, should be 
done. 

“Labor, on the contrary, had no such program. It had 
almost nothing to offer in the way of solutions. . . . 

“Labor wouldn’t even agree to an effort to define the 


functions of management, although we made a real effort 
to get that issue settled. We drew up a list of some thirty 
odd specific acts, such as the determination of prices, 
accounting procedure, and so forth, which it seemed clear 
to us must be reserved to management. Labor refused 
to accept a single one... .” 

H. W. Prentis, past president of NAM, president of Arm. 
strong Cork Company. 

With victory achieved “it may be profitable to examine 
ourselves as a people and see whether we possess that 
vitality of faith in our free institutions ; that vigor of per- 
sonal initiative; that venturesomeness of spirit; that vigi- 
lance on the part of individual citizens; that virtue of 
moral and civic righteousness—the religious foundation of 
our freedom; that vision of the brotherhood of all man- 
kind—which are essential to the discharge of the respon- 
sibilities of the victory our brave men have won. 

. . . By political freedom, 1 mean the fruits of our 
form of constitutional, representative democracy. By 
personal freedom, I mean freedom of worship, assembly, 
speech and press. By economic freedom, I mean the 
right to engage in private, competitive business and the 
willingness to assume personal responsibility for our own 
economic welfare.” 

The peoples of Europe who have suffered from the war 
tend to see in America a potential threat. Large numbers 
of them are now “anti-communist, anti-fascist, and anti- 
capitalist.” ‘Hence, as the chief responsibility of our vic- 
tory, we must come to the intellectual rescue of all such 
people. We have in this country just exactly what they 
are looking for—politically, materially, culturally and 
spiritually.” We need to convince them of it, practicing 
what we preach. Yet our own faith in free institutions 
needs to be revitalized. “That faith has undoubtedly been 
shaken: first, because of government planning and con- 
trol of our economy during the war; second, because of 
the persistent assault on our political and economic sys- 
tem by collectivists for the past fifty years; third, because 
our system of higher education has ceased to do the kind 
of job it formerly did in training our intellectual and po- 
litical leaders. German intellectualism—the specialized 
training of superior minds with little or no regard to moral 
values—was foisted upon our American colleges by the 
ten thousand Americans who between 1850 and 1940 re- 
turned with Ph.D.’s from German universities.” 

F. C. Crawford, NAM Executive Committee chairman, presi- 
dent, Thompson Products, Inc. 

“Perhaps the time has come to restate to our people 
some fundamental principles, to define the American way 
that has led the world in productivity. Free enterprise 
is not a system. It is simply human nature left free to 
express itself.” 

“Seventy-five per cent of all risk capital that provides 
jobs has been accumulated by plowing in profits. With- 
out profits, no new jobs can be created, no higher wage 
is possible.” 

“There can be full productivity only when men are 
free to start business, risking their money in hope of 
gain; when workers are free to work for whom they wish, 
and when and where they wish; when management can 
contract for a fair day’s work and workers can contract for 
fair wages for that work.” 

William P. Witherow, past president of NAM, president, 
Blaw-Knox Company. 

The free competitive enterprise system has three char- 
acteristics : “It is privately owned ; it is operated for profit; 
and it is regulated by competition.” Government has no 
other function in business than to “see that competition 
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is free and fair.” “It is interesting to note here that far 

from being dominated by Big Business, 72 per cent of 

_,. NAM members are the employers of Jess than five 

hundred workers—its membership includes the employers 

of more than 80 per cent of all the workers in manufactur- 

ing industry—and each member has an equal vote, re- 
dless of size.” 

“Without blind obstinacy, the NAM has resisted, as 
it will continue to oppose, any schemes of economic dream- 
ers and political soothsayers to straitjacket the economy 
and regiment the thinking and doing of the people. 

“For the benefit of the enemies it has made, let me 
say that time has mellowed some of NAM’s thinking but 
it has not dulled the sword we carry on behalf of individ- 
ual, political and economic liberty in America.” 


Robert R. Wason, newly elected NAM president, and presi- 
dent, Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc. 

“You ask only the freedom established in the Constitu- 
tion and its Bill of Rights. You know that with this free- 
dom our America has no limits. 

“Today the OPA restricts production and thus creates 
black markets. All pressure groups reduce the freedom 
of the people. All pressures applied are at the cost of 
the people. This nation prospered most when our people 
exchanged goods and services freely. Today we do not 
have those freedoms.” 

“At the Labor-Management Conference, just adjourned, 
Ira Mosher, your president, and your representatives in 
the NAM achieved every success that was possible within 
the narrow agenda agreed upon by the conferees and at 
the request of President Truman. 

“The public gains were limited by present laws. 

“Violence was not ruled out because violence is legal- 
ized by a Supreme Court decision. 

“Injunctions against labor unions were not discussed 
because under the Norris-LaGuardia Act, labor cannot be 
enjoined. ... 

“Agreement on labor’s claim to participation in indus- 
try’s profits was not obtained because labor shares no 
losses and because labor would not work without wages 
of any kind over periods of years, as many investors have 
been required to do. 

“Management could not obtain protection of equity in- 
vestments because they are uninsurable risks. . . . 

“Agreement to grant equal rights to employers was not 
made because, under the Wagner Act, equal rights are de- 
nied to employers. . . . 

“|. . We earnestly hope that . . . businessmen of your 
own high stature can replace the theorists, the freshmen 
lawyers and the seekers for special favors and all the 
fellow travelers that now prevent reconversion and will 
retard prosperity so long as their counsels guide our 
nation.” 

“Tell the Public’ 
Walter B. Weisenburger, NAM executive vice-president. 

Businessmen must unite on a common strategy. “Actu- 
ally, of course, we do have a united purpose. Ask any 
businessman and he will tell you right off the bat what 
it is; the saving of American private enterprise. And, 
those are exactly the words that most executives would 
use in stating the case—‘Help us save Private Enterprise.’ 
But the public is not interested in helping YOU save pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

“Labor leaders, despite their lack of knowledge (or 
expedient twisting) of some of the basic laws of eco- 
nomics, know a whole lot more about human nature, about 
the contemporary opinions and desires of the people than 
business executives.” 
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“In the first throes of finding the system under attack, 
the businessman acted badly, irrationally—violating even 
his own merchandising and selling technique. He knocked 
his competitor, which is never done—at least openly or 
detectably—and he besmirched his competitor's product, 
which also is never done in polite, positive selling society 
—at least not so any one can notice... . 

“I am not suggesting that you out-give the New Deal- 
ers, or out-do the do-gooders. But if management is to 
gain public acceptance, the people must believe that man- 
agement is trying to reach the goals held desirable by the 
public.” 

“Think what a shift would take place overnight if to- 
morrow morning 15,000 business managers had the facts 
at their finger tips and the courage in their hearts to step 
forth and answer the drivel and tommyrot that masquerade 
as liberal economics.” 

“Why should businessmen sit idly by and allow the De- 
partment of Commerce to come out in support of the 
CIO’s pet formula for wage increases—with the worst 
misuse of statistics, half guesses, assumptions and deduc- 
tions ever put together ?” 

“We're getting out the facts on this government-sup- 
ported raid upon industry. Read it, absorb it, talk it! 
... There is a school of something that passes for thought 
which contends that business can meet 30 per cent wage 
demands from profits. It’s about time that school was 
given a recess.” 

“Union leaders are thicker in Washington than autumn 
leaves in Valambrosia. Your trade and national associa- 
tions try valiantly to cover the ground, but it’s time for 
business—at the higher levels of economic legislating— 
to be represented in force in Washington, supplemented 
by frequent visits to the Capitol by industrialists from all 
over the nation. . .. Every day some of our members in- 
quire, ‘What are you going to do about PAC? And 
while it’s a pass-the-buck answer, | reply, ‘What are you 
going to do? Are you willing to go around ringing door 
bells?’ The replies I get at this juncture are in the best 
business evasive manner.” 

“|. . Don’t ever underestimate the loyalty and com- 
mon sense of the American people. They’re reading right, 
as witnessed in the best seller lists for months; they’re 
turning right—every public poll shows this decidedly; 
they’re thinking conservatively, as witnessed by sobering 
slowdown on political experimenting with the system.” 


Dr. Claude Robinson, president, Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion. 

“You fellows are thought to be wonderful producers. 
You have mass production know-how. You turn out the 
stuff in an endless stream. You make things of a better 
quality at cheaper prices. You did a magnificent produc- 
tion job during the war. Technically, you are great 
guys.... 

“But a large segment of the public thinks that you per- 
form your management job well, not primarily because 
you love humanity, but because you worship the dollar 
sign. You are thought to be cold-blooded in your economic 
pursuits. You are interested only in making a profit. . . . 


“You are thought to be making fabulous profits. Com- 
panies are rich. They have a bottomless till which en- 
ables them to do nice things for the people if they only 
would. In wartime, the public’s estimate of the profit on 


sales averaged 30 per cent. In peacetime you were thought 
to be making 18 per cent on the average. 
like to make just a fraction of that?” 
Yet the public has confidence in the material put out 
by NAM. “We ask teachers, preachers and editors which 
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they would have more confidence in, a booklet on taxes put 
out by the NAM, or one put up by labor unions. As 
you see here, the confidence in material put out by NAM 
is considerably greater than that put out by unions. This 
is a very important finding, for it shows that the minds 
of thought leaders are open to your views. What you 
say has more credibility to these people than what some 
of your detractors say.” 

“In your public statements and in your policy consider- 
ations, go out for the good life, declare your devotion to 
the public’s goals, make it perfectly clear to the public 
that the thing you seek is the public good. Never discuss 
means until you have defined the ends. Never criticize 
the other fellow’s means until you have declared you 
position with respect to his ends. Talk more about the 
things you are for rather than the things you are against. 
In criticizing the other fellow’s program define the end 
first, then point out that his path will not lead to the de- 
sired goal but that yours will. . If someone said to 
me you can have only one public relations principle: 
which one will you take? I would unhesitatingly take 
that principle which says, ‘Work in the service of the 
Lord.’ 


Holcombe Parkes, vice-president in charge of NAM public 
relations. 

“The great debate of our time is on the issue of collec- 
tivism vs. individualism, or how far the state should go 
in managing the life and affairs of the citizenry. This 
issue represents the principal cleavage between the Re- 
publicans and Democrats, between upper and lower in- 
come groups, union members and non-members, and peo- 
ple in large and small towns. . . . 

“In the battle of ideas in Europe, the Liberals have lost 
(temporarily at least) the fight to the collectivists. [Eng- 
land is the latest casualty. 

“Here in the United States the competitive enterprise 
idea is still going strong. 

“But competitive enterprise has been under heavy at- 
tack over the past decade, and this attack is scheduled to 
continue with renewed vigor over the next few years. 
New Deal politicians spearheaded the collectivist drive 
for the first ten years; this task is now being taken over 
by the ClO—with no small degree of help from the pres- 
ent Administration.” 

The public must be convinced that “profits are not ex- 
cessive and that labor’s share in the returns from produc- 
tion is fair—and sure.” It must be convinced that “indus- 
try has a heart” and that its “social fee for the service 
delivered is relatively small.” 

The youth of the nation, including ex-service men and 
women, and the white-collar workers are from the public 
relations angle “the two great markets for the bill of goods 
we must sell.” Important, too, are “the opinion-moulding 
segments of the general public to which part of this pro- 
gram should be specifically directed—the editors. writers. 
cartoonists, movie-makers and radio commentators; the 
teachers and preachers of the country; the leaders of the 
women’s clubs, business organizations and civic clubs: 
and the politicians (particularly those in Washington ).” 


National Leaders Speak to Industry 


Among the addresses given at the Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry reported in the preceding article were a 
number by public officials and other outsiders dealing with 
questions of national importance. Chester Lowles’ ad- 
dress on price inflation and certain others dealing with the 
patent problem and with taxation will have later attention 
in these columns. Three of the speeches are noted below. 


liarold E. Stassen. 


Mr. Stassen commented that his views “have been for 
many years quite different from many of the officially 
pronounced views of your organization. But I do not be- 
lieve that there is any point in glossing over these dif- 
ferences. . . . | suppose my views might be characterized 
by some as being more liberal or progressive or pro-labor 
than the official pronouncements of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers.” 


“Profits are the ignition system that makes our eco- 
nomic machine operate producing supplies for the people 
and making jobs for the workers. Profits must not be 
condemned by either government or labor.” 


Labor unions are “an essential part of the checks and 
balances of a strong economic system of private capitalism 
and of democratic government. This does not mean that 
we should condone abuses in unions. There should be an 
increasing seleguarding of the rights of the individual 
workman. There should be increasing democracy and 
financial accounting in some unions now autocratically 
run, with periodic choice of their officers by secret ballot.” 

To all who “would turn progressively away from our 
basic system as we think of it, and who seek a ‘mixed 
economy’ ” he would say “let us all agree upon a thorough 
ten year test... . \t the end of ten years of united vigor- 
ous support let us observe the result, while we then make 
our decisions as to future policies.” 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce. 


“I sincerely believe—and my belief is supported by the 
best available statistical analysis—that business, once the 
current flurries are over, can look forward to a few years 
of unprecedented peacetime prosperity. It seems clear to 
me, also, and I believe it is to you, that expanded produc- 
tion requires expanded demand to sustain it, and that the 
workers’ purchasing power looms very large in that ex- 
panded demand. In addition, I believe that increased 
output per worker is essential to a steady rise in real 
wages.” 

“We can have full production and full employment on 
a sustained basis. You gentlemen, as the managers of our 
outstanding industrial enterprises, must lead the way.” 


Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture. 


“The United States farmer has changed economically, 
technologically, and financially. Today’s farmer is one of 
the most power-minded enterprisers on earth. He has 
about two million tractors and would like a lot more. 
His production per worker is twice what it was in 1910, 
at least one third more than it was in the years just be- 
fore World War II. Farming has become a ninety bil- 
lion dollar industry, with a cash income from sale of 
products, not counting food consumed at home, now at the 
twenty billion dollar mark, That compares with less than. 
five billion dollars of cash income for farmers in 1932. 
The farmer is using his dollars wisely. He has pared his 
mortgage debt to a record low of five and a third billion 
dollars, less than half of what it was at the peak in 1923. 
Farm families have laid by a nest egg of eleven and a half 
billion dollars in bank deposits and cash, and have nearly 
four billion dollars in U. S. bonds.” ‘ : 

“If we fail in a full production and full employment pro- 
gram in the cities, the abundance farmers are producing 
could soon become unmanageable surplus. Then agricul- 
ture has no recourse except to use the adjustment ma- 
chinery it has developed—the same machinery that in- 
creased production to meet war needs—to throttle down 
its output, to seek balance with effective demand.” 
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